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American Education Week 
The 35th annual observance of American Education 


Week will be held November 6-12, 1955, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The cen- 
tral theme is “Schools—Your Investment in America.” 
Materials may be had from numerous local committees 
or the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The White House Conference on Education 


An explanation of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation has been given by Neil McElroy, president of 
Procter & Gamble Company, and chairman of the White 
House Conference. The Conference will be held in Wash- 
ington November 28-December 1. About 2,000 persons 
are expected to attend, of whom 1,400 will be selected 
by the states. These latter 1,400 will include many who 
took part in the state conferences. All states and terri- 
tories have held conferences of their own. 

The national conference program is being arranged by 
a committee of 33 persons “in the ratio of two laymen to 
one educator.” There are subcommittees arranging for 
discussion of the following questions: What should the 
schools accomplish? How should we organize our schools? 
What are our building needs? What about our supply of 
teachers? How can we finance our schools? How can 
we obtain a continuing public interest in education? 


“How Fare American “Women?” 


The problems facing American women and the studies 
needed to help women solve their problems are search- 
ingly discussed by Althea K. Hottel, in a report of the 
Commission on the Education of Women, American Coun- 
cil on Education (Washington, D. C., 1955. $1.00). The 
Commission finds that a “fresh approach” to the problems 
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of women is needed. While women regard “marriage, 
home-making and child rearing as major goals and re- 
sponsibilities’” women are more active outside the home, in 
paid employment, in politics, and in cultural life than ever 
before. Ideas about “women’s jobs” and “men’s jobs” 
are changing. Yet only a little over a third of all profes- 
sional and technical workers are women. And “com- 
paratively few” of them reach policy-making posts in the 
professions. 

Miss Hottel stresses the fact that “American women 
are confronted with a series of contradictions which place 
them in ambiguous positions.” There is the stereotype of 
woman's dependence on man and at the same time the 
obligation to be successful in school and at work, “but 
not too successful.” It is difficult for school and college 
advisors to resolve these inconsistencies. 

Students of the problems of women believe that the 
obligation for women to function in several different roles 
at the same time causes much of the strains and tensions 
from which women suffer today. “Apparently, we have 
not yet decided in this country whether women in their 
functions are to become first-class or second-class human 
beings.” In general, “women in this country have about 
one-half year more schooling than men, though at the 
college level the men noticeably outnumber the women.” 
In 1952-53 women earned about a third of the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees but only nine per cent of the doc- 
torates. Almost two-thirds of all the degrees received by 
women in 1951-52 were in six fields, “with the greatest 
proportion in education.” 

The Commission on the Education of Women considers 
that educational programs for women should be based on 
the following judgments: More women will lead “in- 
creasingly complex lives” in varied fields of service; 
“women’s life patterns change significantly at different 
stages” ; the knowledge to help women make their succes- 
sive choices “should be made more readily available” ; 
differences in motivational patterns between men and 
women are more important than differences in the ability 
to learn; there is need for “broad and differential educa- 
tional opportunities rather than programs designed exclu- 
sively for women”; “an educational system grounded on 
spiritual and moral principles contributes to the stability 
and integration of personality.” Studies reveal that “no 
basis exists for a gencral statement as to differences in 
variability between the sexes.” Slight differences do exist 
and may be of importance, especially when they are rein- 
forced by the stereotype of women’s activities. 

The Commission on the Education of Women recog- 
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nizes the following needs: “Women need broad educa- 
tional opportunities with a spiritual emphasis”; “differ- 
ences in physical and social development should be given 
appropriate attention”; “knowledge that can help women 
in their choices and tasks should be made available.” 

Much is being done along this line. In a reply to a 
questionnaire 141 higher educational institutions submit- 
ted a list of their studies in the education of women and 
the life of women; 118 indicated specific changes in their 
educational programs for women students. 

The Commission on the Education of Women will wel- 
come the aid of individuals, educational institutions, and 
organizations of many types in further study of women’s 
problems. Among the materials particularly needed are 
“a definition of problems unique to women,” “develop- 
mental studies,” “community studies on women’s par- 
ticipation in our society,” “studies on women’s employment 
problems,” “studies on educational objectives of women 
and the outcomes of present educational programs,” and 
experimental programs of many types. 


Education for Development 


“People everywhere are stretching out their arms for 
a new kind of education—one that will not merely dupli- 
cate the ancient world, but will lift them up to the new. 
They seek a leaven that will raise them all.” 

Thus wrote William F. Russell in an article, “Educa- 
tion: Fixative or Developer,” in Think, the magazine pub- 
lished by the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York, June, 1955. Dr. Russell is president 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
deputy director for technical services of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Washington, D. C. He also 
writes that “we in the United States have not solved for 
ourselves some of the very same problems confronting 
the people of India and Iran.” 

In a world in the midst of rapid change “fixative edu- 
cation breaks down. .. .” In many nations “everybody 
is on the lookout for the new.” 

“For people need so much and know so little. Take an 
illustration or two from Iran. Alfalfa is native to this 
ancient land of Darius. It grows on all sides. Yet the 
peasant, long knife in hand, down on his knees, will cut 
the stalks level with the ground. Were he to leave two or 
three inches, as we do in the United States, the growth 
would start at once, and the Iranian peasant could reap 
the repeated crops customary with us. But he just doesn’t 
know enough. Water is a great problem. Iranians go to 
great rounds with great cleverness to tap the underground 
water. But they irrigate in circular paddies. If they 
planted in rows and irrigated row by row they would save 
water and greatly increase yields. But they do not 
know enough to do it. They plow with a wooden plow, 
which merely disturbs the soil and brings it up in large 
lumps. They seed a field when it resembles a rocky 
beach in Maine. Deeper plowing, machine harrowing, fer- 
tilizing, seed selection, all these would vastly increase pro- 
duction. But you can’t farm in a modern manner if you 
can’t read and write. You can’t handle modern machinery. 
control the pests, apply the right fertilizer nor take your 
part in a machinery or marketing cooperative. 

“This the peasants know. Is it any wonder, then, that 
when investigators go into the villages the demand is in- 
variably for a school. The school they want is not the old- 
style fixative school—one that teaches merely the chanting 
of a ritual or arid letters and figures remote from life— 


but a school devoted to better health, agriculture and home 
industry. 

“In India the peasants want not only a school but a 
part in their village development plan. They are going 
through an inspiring period of fervid, dedicated, patriotic 
self-building. India’s first Five Year Plan comes to its 
end a year from now. They are trying to work through 
schools, but the tradition is a pretty dull three R’s elemen- 
tary school and a language-mathematics type secondary 
school. So they are looking with more enthusiasm upon 
an adult education program working in agriculture, health, 
village industry, road building, housing, rural credit and 
machine and marketing cooperatives. This is a form of 
education that is building their productivity and improv- 
ing their health. It is acting as a ferment. 

“But the people of India see clearly that mere better 
health, more food, clothing and shelter, may not be enough. 
What are these more prosperous citizens going to do with 
their lives? What about alcohol and narcotics? How do 
they use their leisure time? What about their knowledge 
of government? Are they going to support a democratic 
welfare state, such as their leaders envision, or will they 
succumb to the blandishments of the Communists? What 
about moral standards? What about the effect of their 
different sects and religions? These problems are very 
much on the minds of the Indians. In fact they have set 
up a special section of their development plan called “Social 
Education,” which plans to train workers in the use of 
leisure time, in citizenship and morals and religion; and 
they plan to assign one such specialist to every block (100 
villages) or possibly one to every five or six communi- 
ties. This plan is only in its formative stages, but it will 
bear watching, especially by Americans.” 

And what of the U.S.A.? 

“To be sure we have a nation-wide system of public 
schools, open theoretically to all our children; but in fact 
there are many sections and areas where school facilities 
are miserable, terms short, teachers inferior and poorly 
paid. Despite all the talk about progressive schools, many 
American schools still resemble the old-fashioned schools 
one finds in foreign countries teaching a few subjects, 
without relation to the development of the individual. 
the family or the community. Schools that would leaven 
our society must open their doors to the world about them 
and consciously strive to improve the life of the people, 
their production, their health, their conservation and their 
consumption, 

“But, just as in India, this would not be enough. We 
might be able to make a living; we might not have learned 
how to live.” 

How shall schools teach the creative use of leisure? 
How shall we effectively teach citizenship in an era in 
which the role of the individual often seems obscure? 
Finally how shall our education and our religion be fruit- 
fully related: “How to strengthen our ethical sense ; how 
to develop our acceptance of moral standards ; how to learn 
to live according to the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God... . These are major problems that will face 
American education in the future. For in the last analysis, 
what a man does with his leisure time and how he sup- 
ports the ideals of liberty will depend upon what he 
helieves and holds dear.” 


“Public Education as a Secular Institution” 


The “nation-wide controversy over the role of religion 
in the public schools may lead to a radical departure from 
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our time-tested concept of public education as a secular 
institution,” it is observed in a “statement of views” on 
“Religion in Public Education,” issued by the American 
Jewish Committee. The “statement” is published in a 
pamphlet by the Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 

The Committee’s document included the following prin- 
ciples : 

“The schools should maintain complete impartiality in 
the realm of religion. 

“Teachers should not undertake religious instruction in 
the schools. 

“Children of every shade of religious opinion should 
enjoy complete equality in the classroom. Thus, whether 
the child be Protestant in a predominantly Catholic com- 
munity, Catholic in a predominantly Protestant commu- 
nity, or Jewish in a predominantly Christian community, 
he should be on an equal footing with all his schoolmates. 
Moreover, youngsters with no formal religious training, 
as well as those who do not accept religious viewpoints. 
must stand as equals of their religiously-educated, observ- 
ing schoolmates. 

“Pertinent references to religion, whenever intrinsic to 
the lesson at hand, should be included in the teaching 
of history, the social studies, literature, art and other 
subjects. 

“Tf discussion of religious doctrine arises in the class- 
room, the teacher should refer the children to home, church 
or synagogue for interpretations.” 


Religion in the British Schools 


“We can now discuss the problems of religious teach- 
ing as freely as those of any other branch of the cur- 
riculum,” writes Professor W. O. Lester Smith of the 
University of London in the Foreword to Religious Edu- 
cation in Schools, “the Report of an Inquiry made by the 
Research Committee of the Institute of Christian Educa- 
tion into the working of the 1944 Education Act.” (Lon- 
don, W.C.2, England, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1955, 8s 6d, net.) Professor Smith also 
writes: “Something like a revolution has taken place in 
our attitude to religious education. Controversy has been 
displaced by peace and goodwill.” For many years religion 
had been a subject “difficult to talk about” in school circles. 
“The Board of Education was as wary of referring to 
religion in connection with the curriculum as a good Vic- 
torian was of mentioning sex.” 

The Inquiry here reviewed was carried on by a Research 
Committee constituted by the Institute of Christian Edu- 
cation, with Professor Smith as chairman, and Dr. Basil 
A. Yeaxlee, secretary. The aim is simple and practical. 
“It is to help teachers and administrators to make the 
most of the opportunity for developing religious educa- 
tion provided by the Education Act of 1944.” Thus about 
ten years of experience is reviewed. (This SERVICE, 
October 18, 1952, contained an “account of the place of 
religion in publicly supported education in Great Britain.’’) 
The Inquiry is the product of five years of research in 
which all the principal educational bodies in Britain, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education, have been actively con- 
cerned. It is the first thorough report to be published in 
the United Kingdom. It refers solely to England and 
Wales, with special attention to the local situations found 
in Birmingham and Norfolk schools. The educational 
program studied has been carried on with the full ap- 
proval of the churches, except the Roman Catholic. 
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The Act of 1944 provided that all publicly supported 
schools within the scope of the legislation were required 
to hold a corporate act of worship every day. It pre- 
scribed that religious education must be given, and that 
it must be in accordance with an Agreed Syllabus, but 
did not state how often this instruction must be offered. 
The purpose of a syllabus is to assure that in the course 
of his school career the child may gain a knowledge of 
the Bible as a whole, of the essentials of the Christian 
faith, of principles of Christian conduct, and of the work 
of the church and its relevance to life today. The school 
is thus compelled, but every individual is free to accept or 
reject the school’s religious instruction. Parents may with- 
draw their children from worship and instruction, but if 
they do so, they are required to assure the local education 
authority that the children are receiving religious instruc- 
tion elsewhere. It is understood that relatively few chil- 
dren are withdrawn, and there are few instances of 
parents objecting to the teaching of religion. 

There has apparently been every indication that the 
authorities and teachers have endeavored fully to carry 
out the purposes of the Act. Numerous Agreed Syllabuses 
have been published. The corporate acts of worship are 
also being arranged with conscientious attention. There 
is reported to be a shortage of Bibles, and the home back- 
ground of many pupils is such that there is a widespread 
lack of religious knowledge. 

Many schools find it impossible to bring all students 
together for the corporate act of worship. In some in- 
stances “neighboring church premises” are used for the 
act of worship. The prevailing pattern of worship is 
simple—“a fairly traditional English combination of hymn. 
prayer, and reading.” One report mentions frequent read- 
ings of poetry. “The importance of music is widely 
stressed.” A London committee observes that “too much 
variety in services is generally undesirable.” 


In 1944, one headmaster is reported to have said: “I 
object to praying because I am ordered to do so.” There 
were those who thought the Act would lead to “sheer for- 
malism.” The Inquiry concludes that schools have paid 
attention to form and content, but have not tried to foster 
“a school religion.” There is indifference today, but in 
general “the predominant desire is to worship God in 
spirit and in truth.” 


This Inquiry does not close with a series of findings or 
recommendations. The Committee contents itself with 
ascertaining significant facts and tendencies. The report 
is published so that experience may be shared and knowl- 
edge gained. Thus the Committee simply offers what has 
been its privilege to learn for the enrichment of religious 
instruction and worship, which are believed to be “the 
heart of education and the most sure hope that a new 
generation may bring into its world new lamps for old.” 


N.A.M. on Private Schools 


New sources of financial support should be found for 
America’s religious and private elementary and secondary 
schools, the National Association of Manufacturers has 
said in a study, Our Private Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and Their Financial Support. The N.A.M. 
pointed out that the standards of the independent schools 
are threatened because of inadequate income to meet the 
rising costs of operation. 

The N.A.M. study contains an analysis of the financial 
needs of non-government elementary and secondary edu- 
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cational institutions which include 11,346 Catholic-spon- 
sored, 2,904 Protestant, 150 Jewish, and 1,000 non- 
sectarian schools. These schools have a total enrollment 
of some 4,000,000 students. 

These independent schools do not generally receive direct 
support from government—local, state, or federal. “By 
and large, most of the income for the private schools comes 
from tuition, endowments, and gifts.” The study details 
how these traditional sources are inadequate to meet 
present needs and explains why new sources must be 
found.” 

Henry G. Riter, 3rd. president of the N.A.M., in a 
foreword to the publication, said: “The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is cognizant of all the needs of 
all our schools and colleges, public and private, sectarian 
and non-sectarian. .. . Let me point out that our people 
have traditionally supported both the public and private 
schools and that the majority seem to want this dualism 
continued. We, in the Association, heartily subscribe to 
this competitive arrangement and wish all segments of our 
population well in their quest for better and better schools 
for their children.” 

According to the study, the sources of income for pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools for the 1953-54 
period were as follows: Tuition, 86 per cent ; endowment, 
3.4 per cent; gifts, 4 per cent; and miscellaneous, 6.6 
per cent. It was stated that “nearly two-thirds of the 
private schools have no endowments at all. Few schools 
receive gifts in the amounts needed—though efforts are 
being made to get more help from alumni, parents, and 
other sources.” 

“About one billion dollars were spent on the operation 
of the private, independent elementary and secondary 
schools of this nation during 1952-53 school year.” 


160,000 Substitute Teachers 


Substitute teachers in the nation’s public schools are 
“the forgotten men and women of the teaching profes- 
sion,” William G. Carr, executive secretary, National 
Education Association, said recently in the foreword of 
an extensive study of substitute teachers and substitute 
teaching service in the United States. The study is pub- 
lished in the N.E.A. Research Bulletin (Washington). 

The research study, based on questionnaires sent to 
3,861 superintendents of urban school systems and to 
5,000 representative substitute teachers employed in these 
systems, throws new light in a dim corner of the teaching 
profession : 

A total of 160,000 teachers—or one substitute for every 
six full-time teachers—are “on call” throughout the coun- 
try. Their total teaching time—6,800,000 school days per 
year—is equal to the teaching done by all regular teachers 
in the States of Colorado, Connecticut, South Dakota, and 
Maine. 

Some administrators and regular teachers are inclined 
to regard these temporary teachers as “baby sitters or 
policemen.” The N.E.A. research study, on the other 
hand, points out that the typical substitute teacher does 
not have to apologize for her professional preparation to 
anyone since it compares favorably with the full-time 
teacher. 

Two-thirds of the substitute teachers employed in urban 
school systems are college graduates, and 17 per cent have 
had five years or more of college preparation, the study 


reports. The survey also indicates that substitute teachers 
as a group are not novices to the classroom. At least 83 
per cent of them were at one time full-time teachers, and 
their average full-time teaching experience adds up to 
five years. 


A “composite picture” is drawn from facts brought 
out in the N.E.A. survey: 

“Mrs. Typical Substitute” is slightly past her 43rd 
birthday, married and the mother of one or two school- 
age children. At least one-fifth of her colleagues have 
three or more children, 


“Mrs. Typical Substitute” worked 39 days in the school 
vear of 1953-54. Her average daily salary was $12.21 
or a little over half as much as her full-time colleagues 
were paid. Although she has four years of college and 
five years full-time teaching experience—as a typical sub- 
stitute teacher—her daily salary is the same as the sub- 
stitute teacher with two years of college and no experi- 
ence or the substitute teacher with a master’s degree and 
15 years of full-time teaching experience. 


The take-home pay for “Mrs. Typical Substitute” is 
just a little more than the prevailing rate for domestic 
service in larger cities. After taking out federal with- 
holding tax, transportation and the cost of lunch, her net 
pay is estimated to be $8.71. 


“Freedom of the Press” Sunday 


“Freedom of the Press” Sunday will be observed for 
the first time in the United States, November 6, 1955, 
when many Unitarian and Universalist churches will mark 
the martyrdom of Elijah Parish Lovejoy, who died defend- 
ing his newspaper presses in 1837. In jointly announcing 
this first annual Freedom Sunday, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Brainard F. Gibbons, general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, invited every American 
church and synagogue, as well as every newspaper and 
radio news editor, to “cooperate in making Freedom of 
the Press Sunday an eloquent reminder of our dearly- 
won liberties and of the many political, military and re- 
ligious heroes who died to win and defend them.” 

Members of the press will be invited guests at special 
worship services. “As religion always has been the core 
of democracy,” the two Protestant leaders said, ‘‘so today 
it is the strongest motive force in the preservation and 
extension of democracy. We hope that every churchman 
and every editor will help us make that fact clear to all 
Americans on November 6th.” 

“Freedom of the Press” Sunday, which is being held 
under the auspices of the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian), takes place on November 6th 
as the anniversary date of Lovejoy’s birth. His death 
occurred on November 8th in Alton, Illinois, when a 
street mob, angered by his editorials denouncing slavery, 
marched on his newspaper offices, fired the building and 
killed the courageous editor in his office. 

Lovejoy, who was a Unitarian and one of America’s 
early martyrs for freedom of the press, published liberal 
newspapers in Illinois for many years. In the 1830s the 
philosophy of the Alton Observer was strongly anti- 
slavery. Its policy was to print Lovejoy’s beliefs unham- 
pered by public or official opinion. He died defending 
the principle of a free and independent press. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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